


SWIMMING WITH DOLPHINS 


Braving the waters of San Francisco Bay 


WALTER SCHNEEBELI 
(SECOND FROM THE 
RIGHT) AND HIS 
SENIOR CITIZEN POSSE 
PREPARE FOR A DIP 
IN THE BAY. 


It turns out that Ponce de Leon may have been exploring 
the wrong coast in his search for the Fountain of Youth. 
Three to four times a week, a small group of men in their 
60s and 70s meet at a modest, wood—framed boathouse 
along the west edge of Fisherman’s Wharf to do what 
seems unthinkable. Dressed only in bathing suits skimpy 
enough the make a Sports Illustrated model blush, insu- 
lated caps, ear plugs and goggles, they jump into the 
Bay’s frigid waters for a brief swim. 

“It’s very healthy to swim in this water,’ says 
77-year-old Walt Schneebeli, a retired specimen collec- 
tor for the California Academy of Sciences. “My doctor 
tells me that if I don’t keep swimming, he can’t guaran- 
tee that my pacemaker is going to keep working.” 

Schneebeli and his senior citizen posse are among 
the oldest—and most youthfully exuberant—mem- 
bers of one of the city’s truly unique athletic organi- 
zations, the Dolphin Swimming & Boating Club. 

Despite the fact that the average water temperature 
in San Francisco Bay fluctuates between 48 and 61 
degrees, youre bound to see at least one Dolphin bray- 
ing the bone-chilling waters on any given day of the 
year, rain or shine. Members include those training for 
major open water swims-—seven Dolphins have swam 
the English Channel since 1985—and others who simply 
enjoy challenging themselves at their own pace. Rowing 
enthusiasts round out the membership. 

Originally formed in 1877 by 25 men, club member- 
ship now exceeds 900 people, about one-fourth female, 
ranging in ages from their 20s to 90s. The swimmers in 
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Schneebeli’s group refer to themselves as the “Old 
Goats” and serve as a source of inspiration to the club’s 
younger members. 

Among the younger Dolphins, Rhonda Marosi, 46, 
subscribes to the theory that immersion in cold water 
helps bolster the body’s immune system, and, in this 
respect, helps people stay healthy longer. Plus, after 
spending 20 to 30 minutes or more immersed in shiv- 
ering cold water, life’s other inconveniences aren't going 
to feel stressful. Marosi, a licensed chiropractor who 
markets nutritional products as a career, first swam in 
the Bay about 20 years ago on a dare from a former 
boyfriend. Soon, she was diving in on a near—daily 
basis, prompting her to join the Dolphins. 

“Tt’s like an addiction; I have to do it,” she explains. 
“The first time I swam in the Bay, I felt like I had found 
something that was missing from my life.” 

Although it’s a private club, the public can use the 
locker rooms of either the Dolphin Club or the South 
End Rowing Club. The two groups’ facilities are 
side-by-side at the west end of Jefferson Street, and, on 
alternate days of the week, each welcomes visitors for a 
$6.50 day—use fee. However, members urge novices to 
exercise caution. To those not acclimated, the Bay’s 
waters are cold enough to impair breathing and muscle 
control and quickly cause hypothermia. At certain 
times of day, tidal patterns make swimming deceptive- 
ly strenuous. Salty water lapping against your face can 
leave your throat parched and burn your eyes. And then 
there’s the greatest hazard of all: it’s addicting. W) 
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